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WORTH KNOWING 


Conference on Elementary School Administration 
July 6-16, 1943 

A conference open to all persons interested in the topic “The Administratioy 
of the Elementary School During the War” will be held at Teachers College 
from July 6 to 16, 1943. Lectures, film showing, and discussions will be sup. 
plemented by group meetings and other programs. The conference fee, without 
credit, is $7 payable in Room 3, Russell Hall, on the first day of the con. 
ference. Those wishing credit should register for two points at the regular 
rate, under Education s333CL. For details, write in advance to Professor 
W.S. Elsbree, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 
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Functions of E lementaty Education 


The children in our elementary schools are not being prepared to live in a 
world at war. We fight now so that their adult world shall be a peaceful and 
increasingly democratic one. 


The children in the elementary schools, like all other parts of our population, 
are affected in their daily living by the war, but the purpose of their education 
is to prepare them for an entirely different kind of life. The elementary school 
best serves the nation now when it accomplishes the functions of elementary 
education in times of peace. These schools should lay foundations of skill and 
accuracy in reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. They should help young 
people to understand the world in which they live, and the world which is to 
come. They should be greatly concerned with the home and family life of each 
child. They should help to protect the health of children in wartime. They 
should stress good nutrition in wartime diets and the proper care of children’s 
diseases. When necessary, they should adjust their programs to take care of 
children whose mothers are at work after the hours at which schools ordinarily 
dismiss. 

The elementary schools should also participate in various forms of community 
service, both of a wartime and a peacetime nature. They should always remember 
that the habits, attitudes, and information that children learn by engaging in the 
war service activities, such as salvage and war savings, are much more important 
to the nation than the income from the sale of stamps or the number of pounds 
of scrap collected. 


Elementary schools should teach geography—cultural and physical. They 
should emphasize the ideals of freedom and equality for which we are fighting. 
They should give young people practice in exercising those ideals. They should 
enrich the artistic and musical experiences of children. While they do not neglect 
the war, they should not allow the war to dominate their program. Education 
always deals in futures, and elementary education should carefully avoid the 
development of sentiments of revenge and mass hatred, illogical fears, hysteria, 
and pre-occupation with military matters. The elementary schools have more 
important and more enduring business to attend to.—Wailliam G. Carr, Associate 
Secretary, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Reading in Modern Schools 


Ernest Horn 
College of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 


What reply can elementary school principals make to the charge that 
reading, and the other three r’s, are not taught as well as they were a genera- 
tion ago? The answer is that we are teaching them better, in less time and 
with more incisive attention to practical needs. Illiteracy, no matter how 
measured, has steadily decreased. Reading in particular has been revolution- 
ized by the application of the results of careful investigations. Children who 
finish most modern elementary schools have achieved much higher levels than 
did their parents in all essential reading abilities, with the possible exception 
of oral reading, and even in the case of oral reading, the best teaching of 
today is far more efficient than it was a generation ago. 

How then explain the census report for 1940, which showed that there 
were more than ten million persons, or nearly 14 percent of all persons 
twenty-five years or over, who have had less than five years of schooling, 
or the evidence from studies of adult reading ability which seem to indicate 
that the majority of adults read no better than the average seventh grade 
student ? These data must be viewed in the light of several contributing fac- 
tors: first, a large proportion of what have been termed functional illiterates 
come from sections of the United States where educational opportunities are 
seriously restricted; second, the intelligence quotients of approximately one 
fifth of the general population are less than 90, and it is in this group that a 
large proportion of reading disabilities are found; third, appropriations for 
instructional equipment make it impossible to provide even a decent minimum 
of library facilities for the schools; and fourth, although schools which utilize 
the best available evidence get excellent results, this evidence is not widely 
applied in schools throughout the country. As a result, the reading age of 
the average student at the end of grade eight is at least a year below what it 
is readily possible to attain. 

All four of these restricting influences should receive immediate and dras- 
tic attention. Our democracy rests upon the will of all of our citizens ex- 
pressed not only through the vote but in countless other ways. If this will is 
to be intelligent, it must be informed, and to be informed, citizens must be 
able to read well enough to utilize the best available sources of information. 

It is important therefore to have a clear idea of the reading abilities re- 
quired for intelligent reading. Suppose, for example, a citizen wants to know 
why Alaska is so important in relation to world air traffic. First, he must 
find dependable sources of pertinent information. Second, he must be able 
to read these sources with accurate understanding, appraising the importance 
of each statement, and selecting the information that bears upon the prob- 
lem. Third, he must organize the ideas he has thus obtained, often from 
a variety of sources, in order to solve his problem. And fourth, he must know 
what to do in order to remember the essential ideas that he has acquired. 
These four groups of abilities are indispensable not only for intelligent 
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citizenship but also for the successful development of the future citizen during) 


his years in school. 


It is now commonly recognized that the highest development of these abil.[ 


ties depends upon their consistent use in all the work of the school. In fac 
poor reading ability is a certain indication of poor teaching in other areas 
In a recent symposium on reading every one of ten contributors emphasize) 
as fundamental the utilization of purposeful reading in other curriculy 
fields.* This does not mean, however, that there are to be no periods de. 
voted to reading. Such periods are necessary not only for efficient and system. 
atic improvement of reading abilities but also as a reminder of both teacher 
and pupils that these abilities are necessary for effective work in other schog| 
activities. 

These abilities are no more closely related to literature than they are 
such subjects as geography, science, and history. Yet reading and literatuy 
are often combined in the course of study in such a way as to obscure both 
the fundamental reading abilities and unique contributions which literatur 
has to make. One of the most important steps, therefore, is to differentiate 
reading and literature in the sense that reading and geography are differ. 
entiated. In other words, reading will be integrated with literature in th 
literature period as it is with geography in the geography period, but the 
reading period will deal systematically and specifically with the development 
of fundamental reading abilities. This does not mean the elimination of litera. 
ture from the program. Rather it means freeing literature from the load of 
learning to read, thus allowing pupils and teachers to devote their time in 
literature periods to the development of appreciation of good books. 

A final word should be said about the importance of providing more ade 
quate library facilities in our schools. Children cannot develop the ability 
to use reference books or the habit of using them when reference books are 
not available. It is especially important at each grade level to provide for 
individual differences by supplying books at different levels of reading diff 
culty. Unless this is done, teachers are hamstrung in their efforts to plat 
instruction to meet individual differences. It is especially important thai 
the slow readers have books which are easy enough for them to read. 
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Geographic Education for the Duration and After 


Thomas M. Gilland 


Principal, Noss Laboratory School and Director of Student Teaching, State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 


Scores of geographers are finding great satisfaction by working in vari- 
ous governmental departments during the war. They experience the joy of 
applying one’s knowledge. But is that thrill restricted to them? Dr. Charles 
H. Judd in a recent article writes “Today not only the young men of the 
United States stationed all the way from the Aleutian Islands to Melbourne 
and from Iceland to Iran but also the stay-at-homes are studying maps and 
reading about what the Army calls ‘terrains’. Before the war is over there 
will be an enlargement of American geographical knowledge that will cover 
every part of the world and that knowledge will be vivid and concrete.” 
Civilian information should at least approach this level. 

Sumner Welles and others insist that “discrimination between peoples 
because of their race, creed, or color must be abolished.’”’ Owing to the variety 
and extent of its resources, the United States must share the responsibility 
of all peoples to find ways towards a world order in which there can be free- 
dom from want as well as other freedoms. 

So, the elementary school re-analyzes its contributions to the geographic 
education of its pupils. What shall they be guided to learn and with which 
media and by what techniques ? 

What Shall be Taught?—Geography is the science dealing with men— 
earth relations, interrelationships between man and the factors of natural en- 
vironment. Geography (both description and interpretation) is concerned with 
land, water, air, climate, and other natural resources on one hand, and on 
the other hand with man’s activities—his related work, play, and mental and 
spiritual characteristics. Its basal organization is regional. 

Detailed units of work cannot be presented in this article. But pupils 
should not be plunged into studies of war areas chiefly because pictures and 
maps thereof may be available. As heretofore, there should be thoughtful 
gradation of geographic learning difficulties in evolving sequences in geo- 
graphic education grade by grade. 

Geographic fundamentals hold true regardless of changed political boun- 
daries. Some of these fundamentals should be constant phases in the geo- 
graphic education of every elementary school child, for example, beginning 
understandings of (1) sun-behavior and weather conditions in relation to 
man; (2) the geography of dominant regions leading towards an_ initial 
world concept, including emphasis on the significance of distance from the 
equator influencing climate and thus human activity; (3) land and water 
uses and airways in relation to factors of natural environment in the local 
community and State, the United States and its outlying areas, other parts 
of the Americas and other continents (in the case of Europe and Africa, 
the geographic learning products should be organized as continental con- 
cepts rather than pre-war political regional concepts, especially of enemy- 
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occupied territory), and these geographic understandings in relation to ow 
war efforts; (4) the geography of aviation, including the industry; (5) th 
geography underlying our rationing problems including Lend-Lease com. 
mitments; (6) the influences of climate and other natural factors on the 
lives and tactics of our Armed Forces throughout the world; and other 
— understandings such as the practical uses of latitude and longi. 
tude. 


Let there be functional teaching and deep learning, not superficial grazing 
and frothy displays. Glittering generalities are dangerous. Elementary schod 
pupils of today must see with geographic eyes and think geographically, 
“We need geographic discernment in viewing our problems and must operate 
in the light of geographic realities.” 2 


Vocabulary Concepts—Meticulous care in the use of words is urged. Uj 
and down on a map refers to heights above (or below) sea level not direc. 
tions north and south. The expression “above and below the equator” should 
be discouraged. These terms should be associated with “heighths.” Frequent 
use in current literature of terrain, rainy season, ceiling (in aviation) and 
other geographical and technical expressions necessitates careful teaching of 
such terms. 

Both conventional English forms of foreign geographical names and local 
forms for prominent names as Roma (Rome) are suggested. 


Geographical Learning Materials—Thoughtless and indiscriminate use of 
newspapers, other periodicals or books, items from radio broadcasts and 
moving pictures should be discouraged. Many materials of high geographic 
quality published before the war are still functional, others need to be modi- 
fied. Distinction should be clearly made between present day and pre-war 
facts and conditions, as also between typical or dominant and atypical fact: 
and conditions. 


Pictures, posters, and charts—Whenever possiple, pictures should be classi- 
fied according to the seasons when they were taken and the period—pre 
war or present day. A picture of high geographic quality contains items of 
human activity or conditions and also related items in the natural environ- 
ment—topography, water resource, native vegetation or fauna, or other 
natural resources. From such pictures, pupils can be guided to discover def: 
nite geographic relationships. If at all possible, authentic pictures should be 
used as, for example, of the Caucasus Mountains; terrain in Tunisia, prefer- 
ably in both dry and rainy seasons, etc. 


Charts and posters should not create distorted er prejudiced learnings 
or feelings. 


Globes and maps.—Every patriotic citizen has become map conscious. 


1The National Council of Geography Teachers, Thomas F. Barton, Secretary, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois, will welcome inquiries concerning geographic education 
Please refer to this article. 


2G. T. Renner, Human Geography in the Air Age, p. 222, Macmillan Company, 1942. 
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Globes in preference to flat maps should be used to foster global conceptions 
of the world. Children should be trained to be conscious of the inaccuracies 
which most maps represent, this is particularly true of world maps. Pupils 
who use a globe map, the only kind of map which portrays accurately world 
concepts concerned wih relative areas, relative distances, and relative posi- 
tions and shapes are better prepared to recognize distortions on other maps. 

Great care is needed in selecting world map projections. World maps differ 
greatly in accuracy as to relative areas, shapes, distances, and directions. The 
Mercator projection, most commonly found in books, including some atlases, 
and other publications as well as on walls, is grossly inaccurate and is not 
advisable for use in elementary schools. Homolographic and homolosive 
and similar projections are more accurate in areas and shapes of land and 
water masses, and circumpolar world maps for polar areas and distances. 
Other newer type maps and map reading devices, as the spherimeters are use- 
ful learning media. 

Essential characteristics of functional maps advocated by the Geography 
Section of the World Federation of Education Associations include (1) a 
scale of miles, whether or not comparative areas are also indicated; (2) a 
grid showing parallels and meridians, either drawn across the map or indi- 
cated with numerical designation at the edges of the map; (3) a key or legend 
including explanation of each physical and cultural symbol used on the map 
that is not otherwise readily understood; (4) coast lines drawn to edges 
of map to distinguish clearly between continental land masses and islands. 
Frequently it is advisable (1) to designate the cardinal points (usually an ar- 
row indicating north and south directions is sufficient) ; (2) to have a date 
on the map; (3) to state the source of information deployed on the map. 

Statistical Data—The amount and intensity of statistics used in elementary 
schools vary according to the grade and ability of the pupils and the avail- 
ability and accuracy as well as advisability of any given statistical data. 

As in peace times, so now, relative numerical concepts should be asso- 
ciated with such terms as far, near, high, low, large or small region, little 
or abundant precipitation (or rainfall), long or short growing seasons, much 
cr little wheat production, relative lengths of a degree at the equator, and 
various positions in north or south latitude and other items pertinent in 
geographical thinking. 

In conclusion, elementary school pupils should acquire accurate and es- 
sential geographical understanding functionally organized for use now and 
later, pertinent abilities and skills in the use of geographical tools, and whole- 
some attitudes towards work and play in their own lives and towards the 
work and play as well as the behaviors and beliefs of peoples throughout 
the world. 

Just as wars are won by the aid of geography, so peace shall be main- 
tained by attention to geographical relationships. Elementary school pupils 
should receive basal preparation in functional geographic education. May 
seeds of conviction be sown in their lives—conviction that in the new modern 
world there shall be a place for every one of the many millions regardless 
of his race, creed or color. 
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War Time Needs in Spelling 


Emmett Albert Betts 
Research Professor in Elementary Education and Director of the Reading Clinic, 
School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


Society evaluates the efforts of an athletic coach by the successes of his 
players. While there are few, if any, studies of how society evaluates the 
efficiency of a teacher, it is the writer’s observation that home reports and the 
feeling that the teacher “treats all children just alike” rank high among the 
criteria by which parents judge the worth of a teacher. How well the children 
can spell in their everyday writing activities is not always among’ the 
criteria by which society appraises the efforts of a teacher. Furthermore, 
the teacher’s professional competency is seldom estimated in terms of her 
ability to differentiate instruction and, therefore, provide for individual needs 
and interests. In school life differentiation of instruction is a prime pre- 
requisite on the athletic field but regimentation appears to be the watchword 
in too many classrooms. Regimentation—a peril that now threatens the very 
foundations of education—is being challenged by increasing numbers of our 
society. 

War—all out war—is bringing to light one of the hideous cancers of edu- 
cation. The army has found that too many draftees do not have control over 
language, especially reading and spelling. True it is that the general public 
is becoming aware of the symptoms rather than the causes of this educational 
cancer, but educators must decide now whether they are to offer the neces- 
sary leadership to bring this situation under control. The public may soon 
decide that they have been mislead by home reports based on achievement in 
relationship to a regimented class achievement. 

Today we are in a state of war. As a result, our educational system is 
under fire. While we can point with pride to progress in education, we must 
admit that the run-of-mine classroom is far from being an asset to education. 
This is not time for verbalism. Immediate action based on facts is urgent. 
Techniques and procedures are available to every forthright educator who 
wants to find out what those facts are in the classroom. There is no time 
to be lost by running to the so-called experts. In war or in peace, “business 
as usual” or maintaining the status quo (defined by Amos and Andy as 
“de mess we’re in”) should have no place in our thinking or practices. 

Unless a virile leadership is exercised by educators, non-educators may 
be dictating pedagogical procedures which they believe will reduce the symp- 
toms of spelling deficiencies. For example, the layman may demand that we 
return to an undefined “old fashioned way of teaching spelling” or that 
stronger prescriptions of spelling be used. Now we know from more than 
two decades of research that the quality of the spelling course of study has 
been improved very substantially. Furthermore, we have learned that a 
stronger prescription of regimented spelling instruction not only is a waste 
of learner effort but also a means of inducing strong learner dislikes for 
spelling and of producing more undesirable results. And not least of all, 
we have objective evidence that spelling is better taught today than it was 
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a generation ago. The problem, then, becomes one of how to safeguard the 
gains made in the education of children and to accelerate professional en- 
deavors to improve the situation. 


Progress—Two of the significant professional improvements in the field 
of spelling can be briefly listed as follows: 


1. Spelling is viewed as one facet or as an integral part of language; hence, 
the fragmentary treatment of the spelling as an isolated “subject”? and de- 
partmentalized instruction have become pedagogical relics of the past. 


In general, language development follows an orderly pattern. First, children 
learn to “‘listen” to oral language. At this time, learning takes place when 
they are able to differentiate between speech noises and relate each different 
speech noise to facts within their experiences. Second, children learn to use 
speech noises to communicate with others. Third, after oral language ability 
has been sufficiently developed, children learn to differentiate between visual 
symbols and to relate them to facts within their experiences. When the 
child has learned to reconstruct the facts behind the symbols on a given 
page, we say he has read that page. (But how often one finds children 
forced into a reading situation before they have acquired oral facility with 
language-fact relationships!) Fourth, after children have acquired some 
facility with visual symbols in reading situations (usually about “first reader 
level” reading ability) they learn to use visual symbols for communicating 
with others. Here spelling needs arise, and not before. (But often children 
are required to deal with lists of spelling words when they literally can’t 
read a preprimer! Of course, it doesn’t make sense.) These well-known facts 
about language development are often violated and the teacher has created 
another spelling disability. 

The above paragraph has four implications: First, language abilities nor- 
mally are developed in social situations. Second, impression precedes expres- 
son. Third, language abilities are developed in a sequence. Finally, spelling 
isone facet of that total called language. 


2. Data on individual differences and individual needs have been accumu- 
lated to the point that every educator should be aware of the utter futility 
of expecting individual achievement from the regimented use of basal spell- 
ing books. 

One of the chief causes of our failure to meet the obligations we have 
to society regarding spelling instruction is that of the regimentation rut into 
which too many of our schools have fallen. From several investigations con- 
ducted by the writer’s graduate students it appears that a substantial gain 
has been made towards differentiated reading instruction, but very little prog- 
tess has been made towards the goal of differentiated instruction in spelling 
and elementary school English. For example, the common practice is to give 
the same grade two spelling book prescription to all pupils in the second grade, 
the same grade three spelling book prescription to all pupils in the third grade, 
and so on. This is regimentation with a vengeance! 
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Now, what are the facts within a classroom? In any of the classrooms 
from grades two to six, an alert educator will find some children with pre. 
primer and primer “level” reading abilities. This means that they probably 
cannot even pronounce many common visual symbols let alone use them for 
writing purposes. In short, their previous language experiences—especially 
with reading—are inadequate to deal with even “second grade” spelling 
words. On the other hand, there are children in each grade who can already 
spell 90 to 100 percent of the words that they are required to study for the 
year. It hardly sounds reasonable to require these pupils to go through 
unfruitful motions for a whole year. At any grade level from two to six, 
the children present a wide range of “levels” of spelling achievement from 
the readiness group to those who can already spell the words for “their 
grade.” The facts, then, are described in terms of differences rather than 
likenesses, and differences preclude the use of common prescriptions through 
regimentation. A grade level, therefore, is an abstraction that exists only in 
the teacher’s mind! 


Systematic instruction should not be confused with regimented instruc. 
tion. Systematic instruction involves, among other things, provision for in- 
dividual needs so that learning in the true sense of the word is possible. Regi- 
mented instruction is the term used to designate the holding of classes in 
which every pupil is given the same prescription regardless of his level of 
achievement and his needs at that level. For systematic instruction no one 
has yet found a substitute but regimented instruction never has been con- 
doned by intelligent people and under no local or national crisis can it be 
justified. 

Over-emphasis on the grade placement of spelling vocabulary has con- 
tributed directly to confusion which has resulted in regimentation. In some 
quarters, “second grade words”, “third grade words”, and so on are wor. 
shipped as though there were such things. In these situations, the sixth grade 
teacher holds in reverence her “sixth grade words” and would not counte. 
rance anyone who would embarrass some of her sixth grade pupils by sug- 
gesting that they study “third grade” or even “second grade” words. Recently, 
the writer published his Spelling Vocabulary Study—A Grade Placement oi 
Words in Seventeen Spellers (American Book Company, 1940), in which it 
was found that the authors of seventeen series of spellers agreed on the grade 
placement of only one word! How, then, can any educator concede that there 
is such a thing as a “fifth grade” word. The truth of the matter is that one of 
the chief differences between a word in a second grade speller and one in: 
fourth grade speller is the frequency of usage. Both children and adults 
use words frequently found in the second grade book of a well-gradei 
series of spellers more often than they do the words in a fourth grate 
speller. It would appear reasonable to conclude that if a pupil is having 
difficulty with spelling at a given grade level the teacher should determine 
his “level” of spelling achievement and begin systematic instruction at thal 
point. 

Suggested Action—Very simply stated, here are some reasonable pro 
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cedures for improving spelling instruction in situations where regimentation 
prevails : 


1. Using twenty-five word sampling tests over each year’s spelling words, 
find each child’s level of achievement. Use 90 percent as the criterion 
for finding level of achievement. 


2. For those pupils at any grade level with less than “second grade level” 
of spelling achievement, use a series of basal readers for the first grade to 
determine level of reading achievement. If a child does not have substantial 
“first reader level” reading ability, postpone spelling instruction until that 
level has been achieved. In the elementary school, do not expect spelling 
achievement to exceed general level of reading ability as measured by means 
of an informal reading inventory for which a well-graded series of readers 
is used. 

3. Make each child literate regarding his level of spelling achievement 
and his specific needs. In short, build interests based on verifiable needs. 
Group the children in each class and initiate instruction at each child’s level 
of spelling achievement. Make it clear to the pupils that memorizing the 
spelling of 3700 words in a typical series of spellers for grades two to eight 
dves not insure spelling ability; there are spelling abilities, skills, and at- 
titudes to be acquired when learning to spell. Emphasize the need for becom- 
ing good observers (i.e. develop visual perception) and accurate users (i.e. 
develop control over meaning, or language-fact relationships) of words. In 
this connection, point out the inadequacy of most spelling books for teaching 
them how to spell all the words they will want to use; that is, develop a con- 
sciousness of the spelling accuracy of the words they use in their everyday 
writing activities. Spelling is an overalls, or working clothes, job like clean- 
ing up the house for company; they will want to learn how to use the 
words accurately when they dress up for good sentences and paragraphs. 
In summary, interest the learner in his needs and provide intelligent guidance 
tc meet those needs. 


Conclusion—Brave men and women the world over are sacrificing their 
lives that those on the home front may live in the political, social, and eco- 
nomic pattern which they elect. "Tis said they give their lives to make the 
world safe for democracy which is the antithesis of regimentation. As educa- 
tors, we break faith with their children when we perpetuate regimentation 
within the classroom. Time has clearly revealed the irremediable defects of 
regimentation and the unquestioned values of differentiation. Surely there is 
no shortage of elementary school educators who have the foresight, intelli- 
gence, and courage to accept their full share of responsibility for under- 
writing political democracy with educational democracy. 


OWARD M. SOULE, principal, Osborn School, Phoenix, Arizona, and former 

state representative of the Department of Elementary School Principals, is now 
president of the Arizona Education Association. Mr. Soule served as a member of the 
Arizona Education Association Tenure Committee for two years, and has been vice 
president of the Association. 
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Schools Can Promote Health Education 
in Wartime 


The Present Situation 
Bess Exton 





Consultant in Health Education, American Association for Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 


The elementary schools assumed a vital role in the war on the home front 
in 1942 without causing too many modifications in the planned school curricu- 
lum. 

This year, the most crucial in the history of our public schools, will see 
not only a great increase in the demands made upon the schools, but the im- 
pacts of the war this year will cause changes in all immediately concerned,— 
teachers, pupils, and parents. Changes in all areas of education will have to 
be made to meet these demands and school principals will be sorely tested 
to see that a good job in education is carried on with available personnel time 
and resources. 

In health education, recent research and group studies point that way 
so that a good school health program can be carried on in spite of the many 
difficulties presented by the war—such as curtailed personnel, rationing, 
crowded war areas, depleted communities, and transportation. 

A brief discussion of the newer health procedures follows: 


Health Committee—Every school needs a health committee composed of 
the principal, teachers, parents, and representatives of all agencies interested 
in the health program of the school. A close relationship with the local De- 
fense Council should be established. This committee should plan an immediate 
program in the setting of a long-range program according to health needs 
and available resources. All avenues of publicity should be used to acquaint 
everyone concerned, with the purpose and procedures of the Health Plans 
as soon as they are drawn up. 


Fit to go to School—The Hagerstown report ' shows that the same boys 
who failed to pass the Army examinations in 1940-41 failed 15 years ago when 
these boys were in the elementary school. The school health program was 
merely a 15-year prophecy. 

This spring the 18th Summer Roundup, sponsored by the Parent-Teachers 
Association of the United States is to be set in motion. The fortunate com- 
munity has the medical personnel to examine and correct impairments of both 
senior high school students who are receiving their pre-induction training 
and the children entering school for the first time this fall. This is not only 
a splendid educational opportunity for the schools to assist in promoting, but 
the returns in having all children entering school for the first time in good 
physical condition cannot be estimated. 


Daily Observation—\orning health inspection which began fifty vears ago 
a dS a a Q 
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has been passed from the doctor to the nurse and finally to the teacher with- 
out making a contribution to the education of the child. Parents have not been 
educated to keep the child at home and the schools have not provided proper 
facilities for isolating the pupil when signs of illness are evident. Other than 
to observe a beginning cold, the morning inspection has given way to the 
daily observation of the child. The teacher can soon note any departure from 
the usual in a child and can after a personal conference on an ethical basis 
decide on a course of action with the principal. Every school will have added 
problems this year with nurses at war, transportation curtailed, fathers work- 
ing the swing shifts, and mothers working for the first time. Colds and com- 
municable diseases increase in wartime. One must plan ahead for possible 
epidemics. Each principal can receive help in formulating his own plan for 
the prevention and control of communicable diseases from the local or state 
health department and the local or state defense council. 


The Medical Examination—The Astoria School Health Study ? shows that 
all procedures did not stand the acid test of critical analysis. By transferring 
many of his former duties to the teacher and nurse, the physician today ex- 
amines carefully the “problem” cases selected from all grades in the school 
by the teacher and nurse. The parent is asked to be present for the educational 
guidance the doctor gives on the child’s health problems and living habits. An 
analysis shows that 80% of the children examined as “specially referred 
cases had physical impairments while only 28% receiving the old routine ex- 
amination as given to every child in definite grades without the parent present 
were found to have physical impairments. 

During the first half of the school year 1938-39, the spread of doctor-nurse 
service in the schools showed that with the exception of the second, third, 
and fourth grades nearly half of the children in each grade received some 
attention from the doctor and the nurse. 

This procedure combined with simplified but carefully kept “living medical 
records” shows not only an economy of effort and personnel in discovering 
health problems but shows definitely that this type of service gives a more 
even distribution of medical attention throughout the school. 


Dental Health—Studies show that almost the entire problem of dental 
health of the school child is one of education which in keeping with accepted 
theory in health education is carried on by the classroom teacher. Dental 
health is a part of the total health instruction program and in good educational 
practice cannot be separated. 

For the promotion of mouth health, the American Association of Public 
Health Dentists * recommends : 

1. Eariy and frequent dental care, beginning at two years of age and con- 
tinued throughout life. 

2. Good nutrition, especially during the period when teeth are forming 
(from birth to about thirteen years of age). 

3. Avoidance of sweet and starchy foods, especially candy, cake, cookies, etc. 
eaten between meals. 

4. Good home care of the teeth and gums. 
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There is nothing that can be recommended for the prevention of dental 
decay which is the most common disease of civilized mankind. The parents, 
the private dentists, the local health department, and the educators must work 
together so the bad dental record in this country as shown by N.Y.A., C.C.C, 
and Selecive Service Health Examinations can be eliminated. 


The School Lunch—Nutritionists have done a good job in determining and 
publicizing adequate diets for all age groups. Materials of all types are 
plentiful at little or no cost; one can study nutrition teaching materials at 
institutes, libraries, and local defense meetings. The economic aspects of the 
problem are the best in a decade. For schools not financially able ta meet the 
need, provisions are being made to retain the penny milk and surplus foods 
for schools at the Federal source. If this source fails, similar plans should be 
launched at the local or state level. Since W.P.A. help in the lunchroom is no 
longer available, the teachers and pupils are preparing their own lunches. 

The preparation of the school lunch can be made a real educational experi- 
ence if properly planned, so that all may participate in as many activities as 
are appropriate for the age and strength of the group. A great amount of edu- 
cation and propaganda has been applied in the past two decades to better food 
knowledge, habits, and attitudes. Little has been accomplished other than the 
ability to receive a high grade on a nutrition knowledge test. The study of 
rationing, menu planning, marketing, preparation, cooking, serving, eating, 
sanitation, and cost of foods being engaged in by teachers and pupils through- 
out the school are worthwhile experiences which all should engage in. Older 
students in some sections will be asked to engage in the planting, harvesting, 
and preservation of foods. Food habits and attitudes will be greatly improved. 
A school once embarked on teaching nutrition through participation will never 
be satisfied to return to the formal study of a text book. 

It is manifestly impossible to submit in this brief report a complete list of 
the pupils’ health needs in the elementary school. As a guide in building a 
functional health program, the Joint Committee Report “Health Education” ‘ 
is recommended. 

By eliminating such activities as the setting up and conducting of dental and 
other health clinics, dispensing of soft drinks, and selling of candy, the schools 
will find more time to devote to the present day purposes of education as set 
forth by the Educational Policies Commission; namely, self-realization, 
human relationships, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. It will 
take the combined effort of everyone to see that these purposes are carried out 
so that the Four Freedoms we are fighting for may be obtained and sustained. 


2 Ciocco, Antonio; Klein, Henry; and Palmer, Carrol F., Child Health and the Se 
lective Service Physical Standards, United States Public Health Service, Reprint No. 
2338. Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Documents, Dec. 12, 1941. 

* Nyswander, Dorothy B., Solving School Health Problems, New York, The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1942. 

* Facts About Teeth and Their Care, National Dental Hygiene Association, 1942 
Washington, D. C. 

* Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National Education As 
sociation and the American Medical Association, Health Education, National Education 
Association, 1941. 
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%:. Louis Convention Cancelled 


It is with extreme regret that we must announce the can- 
cellation of the seventy-third annual convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators which was 
to have been held in St. Louis, February 26 = March 2, 
1943. A letter just received from the Office of Defense 
Transportation makes this action unavoidable. 


Early in the fall, acting under advice from the Office 
of Defense Transportation the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of School Administrators amended 
the dates of the St. Louis convention so as to avoid 
weekend travel. 


Later on, when the strain on railroads and other public 
transportation became more critical, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation made further examination of the 
conditions of proposed conventions. During the latter 
part of December and early in January, we had con- 
ferences with the Director of Traffic of the Office of 
Defense Transportation who summarized the situation in a 
letter dated January 13, addressed to the officers of 
this Association. 


Upon receipt of this letter a special meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the A.A.S.A. was called for Sat- 
urday, January 16, at which time the Committee prepared 
a letter to the Office of Defense Transportation setting 
forth the reasons why those responsible for the conduct 
of the schools should meet for deliberation and counsel. 
A reply to the Committee's letter has just been received 
in which it is stated that the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation cannot concur in the decision to go forward 
with convention plans. Urgent reasons why the con=- 
vention should be cancelled are pointed out. 


While there can be no doubt that this convention would 
have made a valuable contribution to the war effort, 
yet, after weighing carefully all considerations, it 
seems best that we render complete assistance in the 
efforts to relieve the increasing burden on public 
transportation systems thru the cancellation of this 
convention. We are certain that the members of the 
Association will readily understand the spirit of co- 
operation with the war effort which necessitates this 
action. 


Sincerely yours, 


S. D. SHANKLAND HOMER W. ANDERSON 
Executive Secretary, A.A.S.A. President, A.A.S.A 
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School Gardening for the Elementary 


School in Wartime 
Paul R. Young 


School Garden Supervisor, Cleveland Ohio 


As educators, most principals would agree that it is their function to see 
that the wartime elementary school program makes the largest possible con- 
tribution to the war effort while still performing its essential function of pro- 
viding the best in education for the boys and girls. 

No war activity can qualify more completely on the educator’s scale of 
values for elementary children, than gardening. We are told that even the 
food that children can produce is going to be important during the coming 
year on the “home front.”” We know that growing a garden is an educational 
experience for youngsters the value of which is unquestioned. Here is an 
elementary school activity which can make important contributions to the war 
effort while still serving to provide some of the fundamental educational 
values that make our schools essential. 

It hardly seems necessary to enlarge on either the war or the educational 
aspects of school gardening for 1943. However, I should like to remind all 
my readers that when the wartime reasons for such activity are no longer 
effective, the educational reasons will be as potent as ever. As long as man 
lives on and from the soil, fundamentals of character, health, and knowledge 
are to be learned from such work with it as gardening can provide. 


How Can It Be Done?—Seldom have I found school people who will dis- 
agree with the premise that gardening experiences are desirable in the ele- 
mentary education of boys and girls. The reason that so few schools have 
provided for such experiences in their program, appears to have been that 
administrators could not see how they could do it, within the framework of 
their existing organization and finances. Even now, when the movement for 
school participation in the national Victory Garden Program is causing much 
thought on the subject among school people, I will venture to say that the 
biggest stumbling block to action is the question, “How Can It Be Done?” 

We have provided an answer to that question, through long years of exper! 
ence in our Cleveland Schools. I judge that is the reason I was asked to con- 
tribute this article and so I am going to be specific in my statements from 
here on. 


Some Basic Principles—Gardening has no claim as a separate school sub 
ject ; it is the application and the motivation of large areas of elementary sci- 
ence subject matter. It is science and is entitled to science time in your cur- 
riculum. 

School gardening does not require that the school provide land and all the 
equipment that a school-owned garden calls for (although such school garden- 
ing has much to recommend it.) Even in a city as large as Cleveland, we find 
that more than half of our children have space for small gardens in their 
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home yards. Home gardens under school direction are feasible in almost any 
community. 

Specific garden projects outlined and taught in school, then carried out at 
home with supplies furnished through the school at the time they are needed, 
mean successful gardens and successful education. Instruction in fundamental 
garden operations can be given as science, at the time it is needed to guide 
the practical work. Supervision through one or two home visits during the 
summer, by teachers or other interested people, rounds out the educational 
and production values. 

Such a program has been carried on in grades, 4, 5 and 6 in Cleveland for 
the past eleven years, with outstanding success. Principals, teachers, pupils, 
and parents are enthusiastic about its values. It produces food as well as better 
boys and girls, so fulfills the requirements of our wartime emergency. Science 
teachers, with no special training in gardening have provided the instruction 
and the summer supervision, throughout this period. 


You Can Do It, Too—In anticipation of the need for specific help in or- 
ganizing such school-home gardening programs, the Garden Education De- 
partment of the NEA has sponsored the publication of ELEMENTARY 
GARDEN-GRAPHS, which is a 32-page booklet containing pupil text ma- 
terial for 8 lessons in the fundamental operations of growing a child’s — 
written for the upper elementary level. To accompany this pupil material < 
l6-page TE ACHER’S MANUAL has also been prepared, giving posi 
suggestions for the organization of the home project plan, as well as for 
the use of the lesson material. These booklets embody the plans and teaching 
materials that have proven themselves in our Cleveland program. 

With a definite “blueprint” for a school-home garden program available to 
any school in this printed material, the chief remaining obstacle to carrying 
out such a program is the matter of seeds. To meet this need, the Children’s 
Flower Mission, distributors of children’s ‘“‘penny-packet’’ seeds in the 
schools of the country for over 35 years, will have available collections of 
seeds prepared specifically to plant the three garden plans given in the 
GARDEN-GRAPHS. None of these will cost more than 20 cents for all 
needed seed, in a collection envelope which gives the garden plan and an out- 
line of instructions for planting and care of the garden. 

In addition to the above materials, all that is needed in any school to carry 
on an educationally and patriotically successful Victory Garden program is 
the will to do so on the part of the staff. My feeling is that the principals 
and teachers of our schools are not lacking on that score 





Among the New Books! 


aching Physical Education in the Elementary School by Salt, Fox, Douthett, and 
Stevens (A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th Street, New York, New York), 
has been written for the purpose of providing those activities, methods, and pro- 
cedures which will aid prospective classroom teachers, as well as those now in service, 
to assume the responsibility for teaching physical education with a greater measure 
Ol success. 
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Wartime Safety in the Elementary School 
Marian Telford 


Director, Education Division, National Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois 


A wise old man once said, “I can hire someone to do my reading, my writ- 
ing, and my figuring for me but I cannot hire anyone to do my living.” 

He was not thinking of safety education when he made that remark but | 
think of it every time I hear a plea of “back to the three R’s. Let’s throw out 
the fads and frills.” 

Over one-fourth—28 percent to be exact—of all elementary school children 
(aged 5-14) who die, die in accidents. This fact, a peace time tragedy, is a 
wartime disgrace. 

A world at war cannot afford accidents even to its school children. There js 
the nebulous potential importance of the child when he comes to take his part 
in solving war or post war problems; there is the immediate effect on produc- 
tion when the child of a war worker is hurt or injured; there is the drain 
on our too limited medical resources ; and there is the possibility that a child, 
poorly instructed in safety, may cause an accident leading to injury and death 
of fighting men and war workers. 

The war has made human conservation more important; it has also made 
the world more hazardous. I am not referring here to the obvious hazards of 
air raids, important as they are, but to the hazards growing out of decreased 
parental supervision; of decreased governmental protection (fewer traffic 
officers) ; and of the addition of new activities and new responsibilities in the 
pupil’s own life. 

The alert elementary school teacher will today : 

1. Make an unusual effort to acquaint herself with the home conditions 
of her pupils. Are any near relatives in the services? Has the home been 
broken up due to the war? Is war work taking the mother away from home 
for many hours in the day? Has there been a sudden decrease in the amount 
of domestic help in the family? Knowledge about these matters will help the 
teacher to guide the child sympathetically and to adjust his safety learnings to 
his particular needs. Worry and insecurity in the home may result in physical 
accidents. The teacher who can help the child understand war difficulties and 
build up confidence and security in himself will be doing much in the direction 
of safety education. 

2. Provide for maximum self-government in the safety aspects of day by 
day classroom living. It may be easier for the teacher to set up rules for the 
use of pens and pencils, scissors, hammer and saws, paint and paper, but if 
allowed to do it themselves the youngsters are not only learning to live safely 
but they are having practice in democratic techniques. 

3. Give special attention to-and-from school safety this year as many chil- 
dren are facing new hazards. Walking, riding bicycles, and using commercial 
transportation will be increased. Wartime (one hour earlier than sun time) 
and staggered school hours may put some children on the street when lighting 
conditions are unfavorable. Each of these demands special instruction. Insofar 
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as possible instruction should take place on the spot. It may not be possible or 
desirable to take the class on a bus or street car ride to demonstrate safe 
practices but the teacher occasionally could leave school with the pupils at 
going home time and convert this essential routine activity into a real learning 
situation. This should, of course, be preceded and followed by class discussion. 
Pedestrian instruction can in almost every case be carried forth at the traffic 
light on the corner, the railroad crossing or the strip of road for which there 
is no sidewalk. On the spot safety instruction is always preferable to “play 
acting” in the school room though such excursions must have classroom in- 
struction running concurrently and dramatization following or preceding the 
real activity has value. 

It must be kept constantly in mind that traffic constitutes only one phase of 
to-and-from school hazards. There are over twice as many “other” accidents 
to school children. These are mainly falls, being hit by thrown objects, and 
getting foreign bodies in the eyes. 

4. Watch for new pupil activities. Practically all elementary school children 
from the kindergarten through the eighth grade are doing something to help 
win the war. It may be carrying papers to school or helping with salvage; it 
may be helping the local tradesman after school; it may be working in the 
fields; or sewing for one of the war relief groups. Each of these activities, 
new to the child, can be performed safely or hazardously. The alert teacher 
will guide pupils in the safe performance of these war works. 

5. Keep alert to safety activities in the school and community on which 
pupils might cooperate. Cooperation in community activities has always been 
important from learning and morale points of view. Now, in light of the 
manpower shortage, there is the opportunity for elementary school pupils to 
take real responsibility and make a worthwhile contribution to the solution of 
community problems. In most localities the off-the-job accident problem is a 
real one. Almost twice as many workers died in off-the-job accidents as died 
in on-the-job accidents last year. 

6. Take personal responsibility for furthering safety education in the school 
and community. This will involve living safely oneself; keeping up to date 
on safety material (a constantly revised bibliography is available to teachers 
on request. Ask for Safety Education Memo No. 2); urging improvements 
such as the adoption of the Standard Student Accident Reporting System ; 
and taking leadership initiative in the safety problems of the community. 


Bibliography: SAFETY EDUCATION METHODS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
and SAFETY EDUCATION magazine. National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, III. 





Lt. John Wesley Cokeley, Jr. (jg) urges us to ask every member of this 
Department to see that the pupils of his school or class learn to know and use 
the following signal codes: Morse Code, Semaphore, and the International 
Signal Flags. We agree! 
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The School Speech Clinic 


Geraldine Garrison 
City Schools, Neodesha, Kansas 


All people in educational work feel that every child should be permitted to 
grow and develop into the highest type ef citizen that he is capable of becom- 
ing; yet many up-to-date and progressive school systems make no provisions 
for helping the child with delayed or defective speech. It has long been the 
feeling even among many educators and many physicians that the child would 
somehow learn to talk or correct his unintelligible speech if left alone long 
enough. Specialists in the field of speech education today know that few 
children with delayed or defective speech ever become normal speakers with- 
out help—the help of a person trained in speech correction and pathology. In 
the United States today there are at least a million stutterers besides persons 
who lisp, who make defective speech sounds or substitutions, who cannot 
talk at all, or who have difficulty with talking because of a pathological condi- 
tion. A high percent of these people are in our public schools, and they are 
receiving very little help that will enable them to take their place in the com- 
munity in spite of the fact that around ninety percent of all speech defects 
can be corrected if the right therapy is given in time. 

Children are taught to read, to write and to do various other skills ; but few 
are taught how to produce speech. Just as some children need extra instruc- 
tion in learning to read so some children need instruction in learning to talk. 
It is really amazing that so many persons with no instruction at all learn to 
speak normally. All speech correctionists know that children between the ages 
of fifteen months and three years learn speech much faster and more ac- 
curately than do older children and adults. Psychologically this should be true 
as the younger child does not have to break old, firmly established habits. In 
every community the public schools should have a clinic where mothers may 
bring their preschool children who are slow in learning to talk or who do not 
make speech sounds correctly. This, of course, should not be compulsory, 
but the school system and welfare agencies should encourage parents to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. The younger child does not realize that he is 
different from other children; but when this realization does come, it 
tends to give him a feeling of inferiority which warps his personality. He 
tends to become shy and retiring, or he becomes the opposite in an effort to 
hide his weakness. If the child can obtain normal speech before he knows he 
is not exactly like others of his own age, his personality suffers no ill effects. 
It is most difficult for a speech handicapped child to do his school work and 
make the showing he is capable of making. Research studies show that many 
cases of reading and spelling disability are the result of poor speech. The child 
tends to spell words as he says them. It is little wonder that many children 
lacking the ability to express their ideas orally lose interest in their work and 
become problems both at school and at home. 

At the head of the school speech clinic should be a teacher trained not just 
in general speech such as dramatics and public speaking but trained in cor- 
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rective procedures. Often children with delayed or defective speech are 
brought to the clinic for help when their trouble is the result of a disease or a 
mental condition which no amount of speech therapy could correct. The 
speech clinician should be able to recognize the symptoms and then refer the 
parent to a medical doctor or a dentist; she should also be able to recognize 
conditions which can be overcome by help given at school and at home, and 
she should know the latest and best methods of treatment. It is impossible 
for an untrained classroom teacher to get consistent results, but the classroom 
teacher working under the supervision of one who can diagnose and suggest 
treatment can get results in the same way that a nurse working under the 
supervision of a doctor does. However, much more can be accomplished if 
a trained teacher in each building can work with the children needing help. In 
the smaller systems there should be one central clinic used by all the buildings. 
In the larger systems there should be one central office headed by a director 
who plans and supervises the corrective work given by trained teachers in 
each building. 

If there is money, the school clinic may have the very best and latest of 
equipment, which will enable the clinician to do the highest type of work. 
There should be in the clinic a recording machine so that the student can 
hear himself and know how his speech differs from other persons. The 
recordings will be an excellent record showing the progress the student 
has made. The old saying that “Nothing succeeds like success” is a hundred 
percent true in speech work. A voice mirror is another valuable aid as it 
reproduces the voice with more of the natural qualities than does a recording 
machine ; however no lasting record is made by the voice mirror, and it is 
not absolutely necessary for good work. Where money will permit, there 
should be an audiometer to test the hearing as much faulty speech is due to 
poor hearing. There should be instruments for examining the mouth, the 
throat, and the larynx as well as a speech table on which to do the motor- 
kinesthetic work. A well equipped clinic will accomplish little, however, 
without a well trained person in charge; while a teacher who knows speech 
pathology and corrective procedures can do much with very little equipment. 
If the clinician has a quiet place to work, speech and psychological tests, 
materials illustrating the different speech sounds—much of which can be 
found in magazines and at dime stores,—any kind of long table for the 
motor-kinesthetic exercises, and a regular time to work with the students, 
she can accomplish wonders in one school year. If the speech clinic can help 
children to grow into normal, well adjusted persons who can take their place 
in the school and community, then it seems that the speech clinic should be 
a part of every school system. 








New Presidents and Secretaries 
END to Headquarters by March 15 the names and addresses of the newly 


elected president and secretary of your principals’ club or association. 
These names will be included in the directory of the twenty-second Yearbook 


of the D.E.S.P. 
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Arithmetic Devices 


(Editor’s Note: We have gone back into our files and have chosen a few arithmetic 
devices which have been sent us from different sources. ) 


Vitalized Decimals—I{ children are made to realize the real need of a 
knowledge of decimals in everyday life the subject takes on added interest 
for them. Attention is here called to some real, everyday uses of decimals, 
If one is ordering a piston or piston ring for his automobile motor from a 
catalogue he must be able to interpret such descriptions as “.0025 oversize,” 
“005 oversize,” or if he is ordering balloon tires he will find the sizes 
described in decimal parts of an inch as “29x4.40,” “31x5.25,” etc. 

In the weather reports the rain fall is given in inches correct to hundredths, 

In modern surveying land is no longer measured by the rod but by the 
foot, which is divided into tenths and hundredths instead of inches. The 
convenience of dividing the mile into tenths rather than into halves, quarters, 
etc., is illustrated on the speedometer of the modern automobile; the guide 
book for motorists also designates distances correct to tenths of a mile. 

The clinical thermometer registers degrees and tenths of a degree. 

The decimal division of the pound is also being found on health scales in 
schools and medical centers. In keeping records, it is much easier to enter 
a child’s weight as 37.3 pounds than as 37 pounds, 5 ounces. 

The modern dairy scale used to weigh milk no longer has the pound 
divided into ounces; today these scales are so graduated that the pound is 
divided into tenths. 

Every baseball fan is obliged to interpret three place and sometimes four 
place decimals in order to determine the standing of the various players 
and teams. 

These facts show you how necessary the knowledge of decimals is. 


Number Games—Use the large type ads found in the daily papers. Let the 
pupils compare the prices of the same articles in different ads. This can 
afford a lesson in subtraction. For addition let the pupil make a list and go 
shopping. He can find the cost of his list, which is so necessary these days. 


Drill on the Fundamental Facts—Take blank cards about four by six inches, 
and either make up or copy problems in addition, subtraction, division, and 
multiplication on them. 

Pass these out to the pupils to solve. Give them a time limit and see how 
many they solve correctly in the allotted time. Do this often and it will not 
only give speed, but keep fresh in their memories the facts already learned. 


An Arithmetic Match—Sides may be chosen as in a spelling match. The 
teacher starts by asking the first child on one side a combination of numbers. 
If he answers correctly, the child may ask his opponent a combination, and 
he, in turn, answering correctly, may ask one. If a child gives the wrong 
answer, the next one on his side tries, the question staying on his side until 
someone answers correctly. If the match is to be one of multiplication tables, 
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all numbers will be asked as “5 x 7” and “6 x 9” but if the match is an adding 
one such numbers as “57 plus 6” and “39 plus 8” may be used. A miscellane- 
ous contest may be helpful also, mixing all types. 

Those who miss answers must be seated and keep a written record of the 
questions asked, with the correct answers given. ~ 


An Arithmetic Contest—Select two of the best arithmetic pupils and let 
them choose sides, as in a spelling match. Be sure the leaders select evenly 
from among the pupils—having a girl, then a boy, etc. In this way it is not a 
contest between the girls and boys, but between two teams. 

When all pupils have been chosen, let them be seated to work examples 
that are placed on the board. It is advisable to have four examples of one 
process—as, four to be added, or four to be subtracted. As soon as the 
individual pupil finishes, he takes his paper and goes to the place where his 
team is to stand. When the teacher calls time, every one stops, and no more 
stand. She quickly checks the problems of those standing, and sends to their 
seats all who miss any. The side having the most standing wins. The papers 
of those seated are also checked for errors. Accuracy, as well as speed, is 
required to help one’s side win, but the poorer pupils are not overlooked. 

This contest holds the pupils’ interest and can be had for a month, with 
two lessons of this type each week. 


Clothes Line Number Game—This is a fine game for children who are 
backward when they first start to school. It is played in the following manner : 
Large black calendar numbers are selected and pasted on heavy cardboard. 
The same number is pasted on each side of the board. Two holes are punched 
at the top of each card so as to allow a heavy cord to be passed through. The 
cord is then stretched very tight between two chairs or two children may 
hold it a few inches from the floor. 

An attractive ball is used to strike the cards. The ball is named each time, 
giving it a number as 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc. The children are seated in small chairs 
on either side of the cards. The counting is done when the ball strikes the 
card. For instance, if the ball numbered 2 strikes card number 3 the child 
gives the result 5. For primary grades only simple combinations are given. 
In addition to the numbers mentioned above, cards with numbers are printed 
and placed on a number rack above the game. The groups of numbers may 
also be placed on the blackboard. If a child cannot give the correct answer, 
some other child gives it quickly. 

This is a game of activity, someone moving all the time. The ball passes 
through the line of cards to the child on the opposite side who picks it up 
and strikes back immediately. The aim is to see how quickly the pupils can 
make the combinations. 





(OHE National Council of Teachers of Mathematics has just published its 

17th Yearbook on “A Source Book of Mathematical Applications.” This 
splendid book may be obtained from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 
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Members in the Service 


Many fine elementary school principals have left their desks to answer 
the call of their country. Among this group are two of the state representa. 
tives of the Department—C. G. Lamb, Covington, Kentucky, and Jimmy 
Gammill, Las Vegas, New Mexico. We are sure there are many more of our 
members who have joined the armed forces and Headquarters hopes you 
will let it know of others not mentioned here. 


We do not know the rank and position held by all of the following persons, 
therefore we are listing the names of those whom we know are in the service 
and the city and state in which they were principals : 


ALASKA MASSACHUSETTS 
Everett Erickson, College Robert C. Jackson, Brockton 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 
Shannon Jones, Fresno Dale Curtiss, Detroit 
Thomas Wright, Fresno New JERSEY 
Gordon Johnson, Fresno Eric Smith, Ramsey 
John Low Hutchison, Los Angeles John P. Sullivan, Jamesburg 
Anthony E. Karnes, Maricopa C. W. Pastiment. Norwood 


Albert John Sessarego, Sacramento : 
: J . a New Mexico 
Richard B. Farnsworth, Sacramento ven 

: ot al William Reardon, Albuquerque 
John C. Mann, Salinas 


Z ~ ant be Jimmy Gammill, Las Vegas 
John W. Cokeley, San Gabriel . ° ° 


Dan O. Root, Suisun New York 
John K. Miller, Van Nuys Edward D. Taylor, New York 
OUTIoO 


CONNECTICUT 
Hugh V. Perkins, Cleveland 


Howard Stephen Meyerjack, Heights 


Ivoryton 
TENNESSEE 
L. W. Duyck, Knoxville 


Walter E. Swarthout, Tullahoma 


ILLINOIS 


Russell I. Damon, Peoria 


KANSAS _— 

Ira E. Hunt, Lawrence Joseph J. Vincent, Jr., Beaumont 
KENTUCKY Richard H. Jones, Houston 

C. G. Lamb, Covington WASHINGTON 

James Wiley, Crummies Alfred Loop, Bellingham 
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Primary Activities in the School-at-War Program 
Mrs. Verna Dowling 


Principal, DuPont No. 1 School, Carney’s Point, New Jersey 


The national emergency brings new problems in the school. Fighting 
this war is not the responsibility of young children, but most teachers feel 
they can serve best, by protecting children in their right to be happy, and 
help them to grow up without fear or hatred. To do this, the schools must 
continue to provide a balanced program in the fundamentals, and resolve to 
do much better, the things which are already being done. 

Young children should be protected, as far as possible, from the results 
of the war, and it is the duty of teachers, parents, and communities to guard 
and guide boys and girls through destructive experiences, by offering con- 
structive educational opportunities, which will carry over into the post war 
world of tomorrow. However, there are many things which the school can do 
to assist in the total war effort. 

The School Can be a Morale Builder—No child is unaware of the war to- 
day. He can have, and wants to have, opportunities to serve, but each child’s 
participation should be appropriate to his age and abilities. This participation 
gives him a sense of sharing, cooperation, solidarity, dependence and inter- 
dependence, and he feels a part of a great nation, working for a common 
cause. 

Collecting of keys, scrap, in fact drives of every description, knitting for 
soldiers, and buying of stamps are valuable, in themselves, and do aid much, 
but the development of a finer civic righteousness, through such activities is 
the right kind of motivation which will make large “scrap piles” of character. 

Reports from England tell us that the vast amount of contributions to the 
war effort, by children of school age, are decidedly helping to win this war, 
and are most gratefully received. 

A Most Adequate Health Program Should be Adopted—It is more im- 
perative, than ever before, that the elementary school should get busy. Many 
of our doctors and nurses are in the armed forces, and epidemics could be- 
come more dreadful than the bombs of our enemies. Teachers must have the 
knowledge to recognize the symptoms and know how to proceed. The schools 
would find it valuable if more ways could be discovered, to find the defects 
of pupils, and arrange for an early correction. There should be intensive 
training of pupils in the practice of proper daily health habits, and a much 
closer cooperation between the school and the home, if this would carry over. 
Emphasis should be placed on outdoor exercise and wholesome play. Children 
want to play with implements of war, because of movies, radios, toys, etc. 
This is only natural, but a good supply of the right equipment and construc- 
tive work on the part of the school, will divert the child’s mind in the right 
direction. 

There is a new educational movement in operation called “The Community 
Work Shop in Health and Civic Education.” Four of these shops have been 
set up in the state of Michigan, sponsored by the University of Michigan and 
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the University of Chicago. Teachers and administrators may study during! 
the summer period, integrating and solving problems, with the assistance of | 
seven staff members to aid in the work. The object of these centers of work.” 
shops is to train educators, and furnish valuable information on health and 
civic education. The participants have gained much, through an experience) 
program insight into the scope of health education, renewed soundness in the 
democratic procedures and discussions, and enthusiasm to carry out convi- 
tions, that health is a profound factor in the education field. 

The Emotional Disturbances Should be Guarded—Teachers should always 
be on the alert for symptoms of anxiety and fear. Restlessness, nail biting, 
poor appetite or disturbed sleep will cause a child to lose interest. Punishment 
will not solve the problem. An effort should be put forth to keep the child 
from thinking and talking about war, also discard exciting radio programs 
Questions should be answered with a minimum but honest statement, and 
guard constantly to break down fear. Teach the child about air raid drills. 

Music is a great force in dramatizing spiritual values, and in such times as 
these, spiritual values become the fundamentals. . 

The school can guard against hatred, which is so apt to be implanted in 
the young mind and remain there. The rights of peoples of different nation. 
alities, religions and races, should be stressed. Teach that a better world is 
our aim, with all having the privilege to share it alike. 


The Necessity to Conserve and Save—Children should learn the value of 
things and their relation to each other, very early in life. Those pennies, 
nickels, and dimes which they handle so carelessly, the cost of food, clothing, 
books, paper, pencils, which they waste so terribly, are all a part of the war 
effort for the school and the home to face. If the child learns to use last year’s 
coat and galoshes, to turn off electric lights when not in use, to save old tooth 
paste tubes, etc., he can be made to feel that he is a real soldier both in schoo 
and on the home front. By learning why saving, conserving, and serving are 
wise and patriotic, our children will be training today for their responsibilities, 
as citizens of our beloved America. 


What Are We Going to do About the Changes in Relationships Between 
the School and the Community?—For example—new responsibilities of child 
care must be assumed by some agencies, other than the home, while the 
mothers work. The Federal Government is providing funds for a part of 
this child care load. If such funds can be secured, should not our elementary 
schools be willing to provide the service ? 

Children are, literally, pulled up by the roots, until they have no stability. 

What are we going to do with the “free lunchers”, and with that family 
almost drunk with prosperity, who revel in spending ? 

Let us make haste slowly but surely, that we may have not “Schools as 
Usual,” but “Better Schools than Usual”. 

In conclusion let us remember that it is the task of the school, to keep 
the children’s hearts and minds, as clean, free and happy as God intended 
them to be, and postpone their sufferings forever and ever, by giving them 
true educational values to build on. 
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Administrative Practices Which H elp to 
Build Morale 


Estelle L. Silverman 
Principal, Public School No. 25, The Bronx, New York, New York 


For many teachers life in the classroom is a continuous series of petty 
problems, relieved at rare intervals by a flash of satisfaction when it seems 
that an answer has been granted to the prayer: ‘‘Establish Thou the work 
of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands establish Thou it.”’ Although 
the joy of looking upon one’s work and finding it good is the very essence 
of wholesome, integrated personalities, it is a satisfaction too rarely vouch- 
safed to the teacher. The craftsman, working with material things according 
to a pre-arranged plan, turns out a product that can be judged by simple 
objective standards. On the contrary, the work of the teacher, at its best, 
cannot be measured in terms of “achievement tests.” Each day’s work is 
marked by innumerable small decisions that can seldom be evaluated properly 
at the time, but which, in the course of years, build a significant pattern. For 
conscientious teachers there is usually a disheartening disparity between their 
actual performances and their ideals. 

Wholesome satisfactions are especially hard to achieve in an underprivi- 
leged neighborhood in a large city, where courses of study devised at a 
central office, frequently are far beyond the ability of a specific group of 
children. Not only is there a discouraging lack of scholastic achievement in 
such a situation, but there are bound to be behavior problems of great variety 
and complexity. When, added to these unavoidable difficulties, there is 
supervision of an unsympathetic type, the mental and emotional health of 
teachers is bound to suffer. 

Another source of strain, particularly in the schools of a large city 
system, is the ever-growing complexity of the teacher’s duties. Whole areas 
of child care, formerly the responsibility of the home, have been taken over 
by the school. An intensive health program, free lunch service, sale of penny 
milk—to mention only a few innovations of recent years—make heavy de- 
mands upon time and energy, while cumulative pupil records and newer 
types of report cards add to the teacher’s burden. The conflict involved in 
giving adequate attention to details of this kind, without losing sight of the 
larger objectives of teaching, is a source of much emotional strain. 

The Teacher’s Need for Recognition—Recognition, where recognition 
is due, is an excellent source for healthy self-confidence. This does not mean 
singling out one or two superior teachers for special commendation and 
constantly pointing them out as shining examples. Nothing is more destruc- 
tive to the morale of a staff than professional jealously ; and nothing is more 
likely to engender it than injudicious praise, however honestly intended. 

The important thing for the supervisor to realize is that every conscientious 
teacher has some special excellence, however unobtrusive it may be. Recog- 
nition of a diffident person’s unique contribution can be tonic in effect. More- 
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over, the feeling that one is appreciated, makes him more receptive to cop.) 


structive suggestions for the improvement of his work. A teacher who j 
mediocre in many ways, may nevertheless have the knack of keeping he 


classroom attractive with fresh flowers and tasteful decoration. Again, ; 
teacher's strong point may be interest in the physical welfare of her pupik 


seeing that they wear rubbers on rainy days, supplying handkerchiefs an 


neckties where they are needed. These may not seem important points j 
terms of educational theory but they are part of the human equation. Sud 
attributes make children happy to be in the care of certain teachers eve 


though these teachers will never attain distinction for their outstanding pro. 


fessional contributions. The understanding supervisor must be able to se 
the * 
members of the staff know that they, too, are appreciated. 


Utilization of Special Talents—A teacher with a faculty for organizatio, 


may be given assignments of an administrative nature, such as planning for 
the assembly and dismissal of pupils. Teachers capable of conducting worth 


while extracurricular activities, should be given every opportunity to appl 
the work of their clubs to projects of value to the school as a whole. For 
instance, the Art Club might make a mural for the auditorium; the Dramati 


Club might present an entertainment; the Sewing Club might present a fash: 
ion show. The teacher with a gift for creative writing can be encouraged 
to apply her talent to the preparation of plays and pageants for special 


occasions. When a testing program is in progress, teachers with a genuin 
liking for clerical and statistical work should be called upon for specia 
assistance. Again, when problems of curriculum and method are to be con 
sidered, teachers with genuine interest in these problems are especially fitted 
to serve on committees and to lead discussion groups. 

In all of these matters, however, the supervisor might bear in mind th 
fact that such experiences are valuable only so far as the participation i: 
voluntary. Enforced participation may be a factor in undermining, rather 
than in maintaining, the mental and emotional health of teachers. It must be 
remembered, too, that for certain temperaments, complete escape from pre- 
occupation with school problems outside of the classroom, is necessary. It 
is essential that individual differences be taken into account in this respect 
While not overlooking the less distinguished members of the staff, the 
supervisor should also utilize the special talents of those who are superior 
Such a policy is best for the school. It also serves to build up a wholesome 
sense of accomplishment on the part of those who can make unique con- 
tributions. 


Assignment of Classes—Great care must be exercised in making teacher 


assignments, particularly in schools where homogeneous iio prevails. 
On the one hand, the supervisor will wish to avoid subjecting slow-learning 
pupils to the tactless handling of an unsympathetic teacher. On the other 
hand, he will wish to spare the understanding teacher the unfair duty of 
handling the school’s most difficult problems year after year. If teachers of 
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slow-learning classes can be made to feel that they are being held only to 
reasonable standards of scholastic achievement, and that they are being 
judged primarily by their influence on character building and pupil adjust- 
ment, work with slow-learning pupils will be more readily accepted. Other 
ways of lessening the tension for teachers of slow-learning pupils are: to 
exempt them from responsibility for assembly programs that require arduous 
preparation, to give them lighter schedules of yard duty or lunchroom super- 
vision, or to lighten their teaching loads in some other feasible way. 

Democracy in Administration—Even when the supervisor makes an honest 
attempt to give teachers the maximum of encouragement and satisfaction in 
their work, many unwelcome duties still must be assigned—especially in the 
larger schools. Every new service that the schools are called upon to under- 
take, involves a fresh burden of administrative detail. Sometimes these 
services must be introduced on such short notice and in such complicated 
form that democratic planning is impossible. In such cases, the best that the 
supervisor can do is to work out a tentative plan of administration and sub- 
mit it to the teachers for their constructive criticism. 

In fact, teacher criticism of existing practices in a school, should be wel- 
comed and encouraged at all times. Those who carry out specific duties see 
the practical workings of a given policy as no one else can. In a school where 
atruly friendly spirit prevails, there should be no need for a “grievance com- 
mittee.” Any member of the staff ought to feel free to express an opinion 
and propose a solution of a difficulty, either as an individual or as a spokes- 
man for a group, without fear of incurring disapproval. It ought to be pos- 
sible, among intelligent people, to discuss school questions frankly and im- 
personally with the “give and take” that characterizes democratic relations 
anywhere. True democracy in supervision is not a matter of elaborate ma- 
chinery but of wholesome personal relations. 





W. T. Longshore 


William Thomas Longshore, Kansas City, Missouri died January 5, 1943. 
Mr. Longshore was a charter member of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals and its third president. He was chairman of the Committee 
on Standards and Training for the Elementary School Principalship which 
report is the Seventh Yearbook of the Department. He was one of the men 
responsible for the inauguration of the platoon system of teaching in the 
Kansas City schools. In 1927 he was elected president of the National Ele- 
mentary School Principal’s Club at Columbia University, New York. 

Mr. Longshore was always a most enthusiastic worker for education and 
he believed so thoroughly in the advancement of the elementary school prin- 
cipalship that he would often accept invitations to speak to principals’ groups 
—paying his expenses most of the time. No group was too far away if Mr. 
Longshore thought they were in earnest about advancing. A kind man, a 
friendly person, an enthusiastic principal has passed from our midst. Our 
sympathy is extended to his family. 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg “Address 


See picture appearing on front cover 


The Lincoln Memorial—with its unrivaled setting at the 
end of the Mall in the Nation’s Capital—is a great temple 
of Greek Doric Columns executed in white marble. The 
main chamber within the structure is massive. On the walls 
of the small halls (63 feet by 38 feet) opening to left and 
right are tablets inscribed with the Gettysburg and Second 
Inaugural Addresses of Lincoln. Murals subdued in color 
fill the spaces above and beside these tablets. 


Because February 12 is the Great Emancipator’s birthday, 
and because his Gettysburg Address is one of the famous 
pieces of literature, we have reproduced it on the front of 
this bulletin as it appears inscribed on the wall inside this 


Memorial. 


*A Shrine at which all can worship, an altar upon which 
the supreme sacrifice was made for liberty; a sacred religious 
refuge in which those who love country and love God can 
find inspiration and repose”—thus did the late Chief Justice 
Taft characterize the Lincoln Memorial at its dedication. 














